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‘This famfiiar Miscellany, from which religious and political matters are excluded, containsa variety of original and select 
Amusement; Elegant Extracts, Poetry, Anecdotes, Biography, Meteorology, the Drama, Arts and Sciences, Wit and Satire, Fashions, 
with an Index and Title-page.—-J¢s circulation renders it a most eligible 
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THE CLAIMS OF THE CLASSICS. 
———— 
“ Ad huc sub judice, lis est.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—I have been much gratified with reading, in some 
of your pt aie papers, several excellent essays on the advan- 
disadvantages attending the study of the Latin 
and weal Grock classics. When we consider the present system 
af education and etate of society, we naturally inquire, 
What end can be answered by bestowing a classical edu- 
cation on so largea portion of the youth of ourcountry, and 
making the study of the Latin and Greek writers so promi- 
nent a part of their education? In a country like this, 
‘where the majority of our youth are necessarily designed for 
‘trade ahidcommerce, the expediency of devoting so much 
of their valuable time, in early years, to the study of these 
authors, may be justly questioned ; especially when we 
‘consider, that a-man without a classical education may 
become a useful, nay an eminent citizen ; he may excel 
ins knewledge of political economy, mathematics, astro- 
nomy, chemistry, and other useful and ornamental sci- 
ences; he may carry on an extensive and lucrative com- 
merce, with ability, without knowing whether the ancients 
traded or not; nay, he may become a great General, com- 
mand armies, and overthrow kingdoms, without reading 
Tacitus, Cesar, or Xenophon. 

We may consider further, that we have a long and bril- 
liant list of authors, in our language, who would do ho- 
nour to any age or country. An Englishman can mention 
with pride and satisfaction the names of Milton, Pope, 
Scott, and Byron, as poets of his country. He can pro- 
duce the works of Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, Roscoe, and 
others, as specimens of elegant composition and instructive 
history. Our schools and universities have also produced 
a long line of illustrious statesmen and eminent divines. 
From these considerations it would appear that a classical 
education is by no means necessary to a great number of 





‘those on whom. it is now conferred, and that their time 


would be much better spent in applying to the study of 
the many excellent writers in their own tongue, and in 
acquiring useful and general information.® 

In correcting these false notions respecting the necessity 
of. a classical education, we should beware of falling into 
the opposite extreme of underrating and setting aside the 
sages, poets, and philosophers of antiquity. We owe them 
a debt of deep and lasting gratitude. It was the revival 
of. the study of these writers in the sixteenth century that 
roused the spirit of Europe, sunk in ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and slavery. The long-lost spirit of liberty again 
animated the breasts of thousands, who, rising as from a 
sleep, shook off the fetters of civil and religious oppression, 
and taught their oppressors a lesson which has scarcely 
yet been forgotten. With the powerful aid of the press, 
the long-forgotten arts and sciences were revived and 
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cultivated with success, in consequence of which the na- 
tions of Europe attained a height of knowledge and refine- 
ment that had been unknown for many centuries. From 
that period, down to the present time, we have had writers 
in every department of literature and science in such num- 
bers as to render the study of the ancient classics no longer 
& matter of such primary importance as it was three cen- 
turies ago, when they were the only standards in matters 
of taste and criticism. 

But in drawing a parallel between ancient and modern 
writers, let us always keep in mind that the former are the 
original models ; and that our most distinguished modern 
writers have for the most part been ardent in their admi- 
ration, and intense in their study of the ancient school. 

As the principles of taste are founded on the natural 
perceptions ahd emotions of the human mind, and not on 
artificial and arbitrary rules, the works of genius have been 
duly appreciatéd in every enlightened age and nation.— 
Superior praise is certainly due to those men, who, without 
any other guide than their own genius and powerful abili- 
ties, produced those works which have been regarded with 
admiration, as monuments of human intellect and industry, 
by all men of true taste, down to the present day. The 
Romans, before their conquest of Greece, were entirely a 
military ‘nation, solely employed in war and bloodshed. 
These haughty republicans had no wish to impart to their 
fallen enemies the blessings of freedom which théy en- 
joyed, but ruled all the countries which they conquered 
with the iron hand of military despotism. They could 
scarcely produce a single writer of any celebrity, and were 
included by the polished Greeks among the barbarians of 
western Europe. But very soon after they obtained pos- 
session of Greece, they could boast of authors and artists, 
whose names and works were destined to survive long after 
the period when the power and ascendancy of the imperial 
city became a mere name, scarcely remembered by those 
very nations which had been her vassals and tributaries. 
The corruption and subsequent downfal of the Reman 
empire is not to be attributed to the introduction. of the 
arts and sciences of Greece, but rather to the importation 
of the effeminate and luxurious practices of Asia and 
Egypt. 

The Latin tongue is the general model on which four 
of the languages of southern Europe are founded ; it also 
furnishes names and phrases to many sciences, as law, 
medicine, botany, &c. and is therefore worthy of attention 
as a mere language. 

But the chief use of classical knowledge consists in its 
enlarging the mind and filling it with liberal and enlight- 
ened views. The human mind delights to converse with 
men of past ages, to examine their reasonings, compare 
their opinions, and trace the development and progress of 
human intellect and invention, from the first dawn of lite- 
rature to its present meridian glory. To a contemplative 
mind, the perusal of the philosophy of Greece and Rome 
affords a singular and affecting spectacle, which produces 
mingled emotions of pleasure and pity. We behold hu- 
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with thé superstition and idolatry of the times. We find 
these and other great men fully convinced of the folly and 
impiety of the received mythology, and yet unable to dis- 
cover the nature of the one, true, and living God. The 
mighty empires of Greece and Rome no longer exist, but 
in the pages of their historians, philosophers, and poets. 
Broken ruins, disfigured statues, and dismantled build- 
ings, are all that now remain of the ‘* Eternal City.” 
consuls, dictators, Emperors, and Ceesars ; her patriote and 
traitors, enslavers and enslaved, are all swept away; and 
only her ruins remain, at once the monuments of human 
greatness and frailty. But-let us not triumph over fallen 
grandeur, and exult in our own superiority. We should 
recollect that the ancients ere still our masters in the arts 
of sculpture and architecture. Let us, therefore, respect 
those writers that have stood the test of eighteen centuries, 
and, without depreciating the works and arts of the mo- 
derns, remember how much we are indebted to our prede- 
cessors. i J. S. Jun. 
Liverpool, August 27, 1823. . 


Literary Notices. 


THE FOREST MINSTREL. 
BY WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 
‘ nen, 

In introducing our readers to this pleasing volume, we 
take occasion to observe that the Kaleidoscope has already 
recorded some of. the pieces which constitute the present 
work. Our readers will no doubt recollect our old cor- 
respondents Wilfred and Wilfreda Wender,-whose pedes- 
trian pilgrimage through some of the romantic parts of 
Derbyshire, together with some specimens of poetry, made 
a very conspicuous figure in our first volume of the new 
series. It will enhance the interest, created by the Forest 
Minstrel, to learn that the work is the joint production 
of husband and wife; a singular circumstance, which is 
noticed by the poetical editor of the Sheffield Iris, in these 
terms ==‘ Men and their wives are not often poets to- 
gether, but in this instance there is a happy union of 
talents and affection.”—It would occupy too much: time 
to enter into a detail of the merits of each piece in this 
little volume, which we recommend to the public, as 
distinguished for delicate sentiment and unexceptionable 
moral, We shall, however, make a few extracts in con- 
firmation of our own opinion before we proceed with our 
specimen.—Edit. Kal. 


PO coro Literary Chronicle, May 81.} 
” is genuine poetry; and the youthful feelings of 
spare and srden mind ar ere delineated wth vigour of 
th and beauty of expression. There is an ease of 
ve » and command of , that evince the 
writer to be no mean proficient in the more mechanical 
Prec This piece abounds with beauti 

Piece al with so many es,—-with such 
fresh and vivid descriptions of natural obj ects, and of the 
feelings excited by them, that we hardly know how to for< 
bear quoting, although we have but lit e space for further 
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man reason, in the writings of Cicero and Plato, struggling 


extracts from it, € must, therefore, against our incling- 



















tion, forbear, and will only present our readers with a 
charming description of rustic infancy.” Stanza X VI.— 
‘* We hardly recollect ever to have met with a more de- 
lightful picture of infantine sportiveness, or “expressed 
with greater naiveté. The expression, *sauntering and 
singing a childish, wordless melody,’ is one of those touches 
which possess an undefinable grace, and depict, with ap- 
parent carelessness, more than oe inost elaborate descrip- 
ve ea Beil iM lover of rural beets cannot fail 
0 be gral with the various, accurate, and interesting 
details, which, ‘all with ‘this posy blent,” the writer has] 
introduged with the taest picturesque effect.” 

‘The isueceeding piece, that which gives the title to 
this elegant volume, breathes also, in many passages, 
strains of choice poetry, and ¢3 itp the writer's powers of 
narration to adyantage,” &c. ere follows @ quotation 
from pages 33 and 34-] ad 


‘© Of the nfinor picees, forming the remainder of the | : 


volume, most are distinguished by great lyric beauty ; 
amung these we may note * Telle est la Vie,” where acom- 
mon-place idea receives an air of originality from the 
bebeattes images by which it is expressed.” (Quoted at 
ength.) 

hey then note with approbation the ‘* Elfin Woman,” 
** Charity,” and ** The Song of the Bethlehemite,” which 
they add ‘is one of those productions which cannot fail 
to delight the reader who has any relish for genuine poetry. 
It possesses much of the spirit and happiness of expression 
which characterize the best of Moore's productions, and 
much of that charm which belongs to the five hymns of 
Milman in his lyrical dramas.” 

The article closes with some remarks on the mirth of 
the ** Legend of Dale Abbey.” It is but candid to add, 
that thers are some remarks on the Gunstruction of some 
particular passages, which as one school of poetry approves 
and another condemns, must be left to The taste of the 
individual reader. 

——— 
THE ELFIN WOMAN. 





All sad.and slow, a little bark 
Hath left our northern hold; 
The winds are high, the night is dark, 
The ocean path untold. 
And they who in that beat are set 
Are sad and woe-begone; 
A gallant knight of stalwart might, 
A lady and her son, 
And that lady’s cheek is pale 
As is the lily’s breast; 
And she, with many a mournful tale, 
Has hush’d her babe to rest 
And he who sits beside her there, 
With.eye of love and brow of care, 
And mantle wrapp’d round aching breast, 
Is one who may not taste of rest. : 
Forlorn of hope, his friends are flown, 
Little of joy his soul hath known; 
He loves not man, and how should he? 
For all liave long deserted him: 
Nor page nor friend he now may eee 
Would pledge him on the goblet’s brim. 
And ladies’ love how can he heed? 
They too have fled in time of need; 
And those bright laughing eyes that shone 
On him in prideful hour are gone. 
And those dear lips, with wreathed smiles 
And bosoms skill’d in flattery’s wiles, 
They smile not now, nor seck the power 
To soothe him in his woful hour. 
But there is one, in weal and woe, 
Who hath not changed, nor change can know; 
And he is pledged to none beside 
Fair Ellen the true, his matchless bride. 
And she, when from his lonely hall 
The guests and friends were fled, 
Cheer’d him, with hope she might not feel, 
Nor ever a tear she shed. 
And she hath left her maiden bower, 
And left her father’s side ; 
And gain’d the scorn and curse of all, 
To be a foeman’s bride. 
And now her little babe is born, 
The heir of mickle woe; 
And rage is in its father’s breast, 
As angry chief may know; 
For he hath neither kith nor kin 
To help him in his strait, 
And foemen of the deadliest mould 
Are gathering at his gate. 
And ever by his side he sees, 
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To war his best design, 
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An elfin woman, sternand old, 
The hater of his line. 
Awhile, an angel form she wears, 
And woos and soothes his pride; 
And with a holy oath she swears 
To grant and do the whole he dares, 
So she may be his bride. 
But when she sees his rage arise, 
Or hears his Ellen’s name, 
Before his wilder’d view he spies 
A form of disproportioned size, 
All girt in sulphurous flame. 
And then a cursed sword she draws 
From out her fiery vest, 
“And dire and deep revenge she vows, 
And points it to his breast. © 
* And gee,” she cries, ‘‘ this trusty blade, 
And note its gastly stain ; 
This is the blood of thine own race, 
Who by this hand were slain. 
And hear me now, thou lofty lord, 
And listen to my command: 
Take thou my dire and proved sword 
With firm determined hand, 
And hie thee to fair ElJen’s side, 
And plunge it in her breast, 
And rid thee of thy bonny bride, 
And so thou shalt have rest. 
And give me here thy little son 
Whom thou dost so adore, 
And I will quit thy castle hall, 
And never see thee more, 
But if thuu scornest my behest, 
Ye three shall neyer taste of rest.” 
He took that blade, but not to shed 
The blood of his fair bride; 
He heard the threat, and, wild with dread, 
He turn’d his head aside. 
And when he turn’d him round again, 
‘That elfin woman laugh’d amain; 
And, with a wild and hideous sneer, 
Scream’d loudly in his tortured ear : 
** Now fond, true knight, thy courage deal, 
And know that blade is trusty steel ; 
And if thou prov’st its temper well, 
Loved, scornful knight, a long farewell” 
** Woe worth the hour!” the husband cried, 
**1 cannot wrong thee, benny bride! 
And woe’s me,” said the father wild, 
«*T cannot, will not, lose my child!” 
And then he flung the sword away, 
And took the twain he loved so well; 
And at the closing hour of day, 

When slowly toll’d the vesper bell, 
They left that tower’s beleaguer’d wall; 
And from the rocky shore are gone 

A young and handsome chieftain tall, 
A lady and her son. 
They see not new the turret high, 
They see not now the rocky shore ; 
There is a tempest in the sky, 
Voices of storm are shrieking by, 
And winds with wild uproar. 
That little bark, how it is tost! 
Good Heaven defend, or they are lost! 
He hath his arm round her so dear, 
To shield his love from ill; 
And he doth strive her soul to cheer, 
With hope he cannot feel. 
«« Fear not, fear not, my fair Ellen, 
And hush thy bitter woe; 
Thou, who has faced our dire foemen, 
A braver heart shouldst know. 
And fear not for thy little babe, 
Good Heaven will shield from harm; 
His father’s arm is stout ond strong, 
His mother’s breast is warm. 
Then fear not so, my fair Ellen, 
The storm will soon be past; 
And we will gain a sheltering bower, 
And live in peace at last.” 
With that they hear a screaming laugh, 
And lo! before them stands 
That elfin woman, raising high 
Her gaunt and bony hands. 
« And strivest thou now, young gallant knight, 
She eried, ‘’gainst wind and tide? 
But who shall shield, in hour like this, 
Thy fair and bonny bride?” 
« Avaunt!” he'cried, “thou spectre foe ! 
Thy taunts I little heed.” 
Anddrawing forth a trusty blade, 
Well tried in time of need. 
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He makes a firm and furious thrust, 
With strength of angry blow; 
But how may force of arm prevail 
Against an airy fue? 
Nor human skill hath any power 
To make her vengeance quail; 
Prayers have been said, and masses sung, 
And all without.avail. 
There stands his furious, fleshless foe, 
With that same bloody brand; 
** And well I wot, young knight,” quoth she, 
‘‘ Thou hast listen’d tomy command ! 
And hear me now, thou young Ellen, 
And let thy lord have rest; 
Give me thy little baby boy 
That slumbers on thy breast.” 
“Oh! hear thee, Virgin-mother, hear f* 
The lady cried in prayer; 
And speechless stood her gallant lord, 
. And gaz’d in mad despair. 
Now darker, drearier grew the night, 
And rougher grew the main; 
The sea-birds scream’d in wild affright, 
Red flash’d the mazy lightning bright, 
And furious pour’d the rain. 
And ever, when the lightning’sglare 
Gleam’d past, they saw that woman there; 
And ever, when the storm was laid, 
They heard that woman’s threats dismay’d. 
But she has'snatch’d that noble heir, 
And the mother has heard its woful cry; 
She has seen’ it dragg’d by its golden hair, 
. And. seen it doom’d.to die. 
Wild was the shriek the lady gave, 
When she saw it plunged in the boiling wave; 
Wild was the woe her scream bewray’d, 
When she heard its feeble ery for aid. 
Ere long, and that elfin woman is gone, 
And the little bark moves slowly on; 
And the winds are hush’d, and the waters bear 
Slowly along the sorrowing pair; 
And the skies are clear, and the stars are bright, 
And thelittle bark keeps its course aright; 
But the lady is pale in dread and in death, 
And has spoken her last with her parting breath; 
And the gentle gale, as it wafted by, 
Hath borne the lady’s parting sigh; 
And the morning sun, in light enroll’d, 
Hath shone on the lady marble cold. 
The knight return’d to his lonely hall, 
And found the brave were gathering there, 
With guest at his bidding, and page at his eall, 
And the ready smiles of ladies fair: 
But his castle was ever a solitude, 
And he never again was blithe of mood. 
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sand Pounds, has excited much conversation, and. some 
inquiries have been addressed to us on the subject But 
we are in possession of no particulars beyond the fact of 
the sale, and that the printing materials were not included 


were sold separately. The Morning Chronicle is an old« 
established Daily Paper; is in high estimation in London; 
and, as we have heard, is subscribed for in all parts of the 
world. So great a sum for the purchase money—unpre- 
cedented in the history of Copyrights—has, however, 
invested the subject with an interest which may render 
the following particulars regarding it (from the last Edin- 
burgh Revicw) not unacceptable to our readers : 

Extract from ‘* The Edinburgh Review, No. 6, May, 
1823.” Art. IV. The Periodical Press. Pp. 860 to 
363. 

“Tir MORNING CHRONICLE.—This paper we have 
beep long used to think the best, both for amusement and 
instruction, that: issued from the daily press. Jt is full, 
but not crowded; and we have. breathing-spaces and 
openings left to pause 2 pop each subject. Wehave plenty 
and variety. The reader of a morning paper ought not 
tobe crammed to satiety: He ought to rise from the pe- 
rusal light and refreshed. Attention is = to every 
topic, but none is overdone. There is a ——— and 
decorum. Every,class of readers is accomm: with 





its favourite articles, served up with taste, and without 


—<—>_—— 
The circumstance of the recent sale of The Morniug - 
Chronicle newspaper, for so large a sum as Forty Thou- | 


in the Forty Thousand Pounds for the Copyright, but 
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ring for the sharpest sauces.* A copy of verses is sup- 
fied by one of the popular poets of the day ; a prose essay 
appears in another page, which had it been written two 
hundred years ago, might still haye been read with ad- 
miration ; a correction of a disputed reading in a classical 
author, is contributed by a learned correspondent. ‘The 
politician may look profound over a grave dissertation on 
@ point of constitutional history; a lady may smile at a 
rebus or @ charade. Here, Pitt and Fox, Burke and 
Sheridan, maintained their nightly combats over again; 
here Porson criticized, and Jekyll punned. An appear- 
ance of conscious dignity is se up, even in the adver- 
tisements, where a  P inciple of proportion and. separate 
grouping is observed ; the announcement of a new work 
is kept distinct from the hiring of a servant of all-work, or 
the sailing of a steam-yacht. 
s¢ The late Mr. Perry, who raised the Morning Chro- 
sicle into its present consequence, held the office of editor 
for nearly forty years; and he held firm to his party and 
his principles all that time,—a long term for political 
honesty and consistency to last! He wasa man of strong 
natural sense, some acquired knowledge, a quick tact; 
prudent, pleusible, and with great heartiness and warmth 
of feeling. This last quality was perhaps of more use to 
him than any other, in the sphere in which he moved. 
His cordial voice and sanguine mode of address made 
friends, whom his sincerity and gratitude insured. An 
overflow of animal spirits, sooner than any thing else, 
floats a man into the tide of success. Nothing cuts off 
sympathy so much as the obvious suppression of the 
kindly impulses of our nature. He who takes another 
slightly by the hand will not stick to him long, nor in 
difficulties. Others perceive this, and anticipate the de- 
fection, or the hostile blow. Among the ways and means 
of euccess in life, if geod sense is the first, good nature is 
the second. If we wish others to be attached to us, we 
miust not seem averse or indifferent to them. Perry was 
more vain than proud. This made him fond of the so- 
ciety of lords, and them of his. His shining countenance 
reflected the honour done him, and the alacrity of his ad- 
dress prevented any sense of awkwardness or inequality of 
proteneten He was a little of a coxcomb, and we do not 
think he was a bit the worse for it. A man who does not 
think well of himself, generally thinks ill of others; nor 
do they fail to return the compliment. Towards the last, 
he, to be sure, received visitors in his library at home, 
something in the style of the Marquis Manalva, in Gil 
Blas. He affected the scholar. On occasion of the death 
of Porson, he observed, that ‘ Epithalamia was thrown 
into the coffin;’ of which there was an awkward correc- 
tion next day,—‘ For Epithalamia read Epicedia!’ The 
worst of it was, that a certain consciousness of merit, with 
a little overweening pretension, sometimes interfered with 
the conduct of the paper. Mr. Perry was not like a con- 
temporary editor, who never writes a sentence himself, 
and assigns, as a reason for it, that * he has too many in- 
terests to manage as it is, without the addition of his own 
literary vanity.” The editor of the Morning Chronicle 
wrote up his own papers; and he had an ambition to have 
it thought that every good thing in it, unless it came from 
a lord, or an acknowledged wit, was his own. If he paid 
for the article itself, he thought he paid for the credit of 
it also. This sometimes brought him into awkward 
situations. He wished to be head and chief of his own 
per, and would not have any thing behind the editor’s 
lesk, greater than the desk itself. He was frequently 
remiss himself, and was not eanguine that others should 
make up the deficiency. He @ most tenacious 
memory, and often, in the hottest periods of Parliamentary 
are, carried off a debate on his own shoulders. 
The very first time he was intrusted with the task of re- 
ting speeches in the House of Commons, a singular 
of memory occurred to him. Soon after he had 
en his seat in the ery, some accident put him out, 
and he remained the whole might stupified and disconcerted. 
When the House broke up, he returned to the office of the 
paper for which he was engaged, in despair, and profess- 
ing total inability to give a single word of it. But he was 
prevailed upon to sit down at the writing desk. The 





“@ Many of these articles (particularly the Theatrical 
Criticisms) are unavoidably written over night, just as the 
paper is going to the press, without correction or previous 
preparation. Yet they will often stand a com: n with 
more laboured compositions. It is curious, that what is 
done at so short a notice should bear so few marks of haste. 
in fact there isa kind of extempore writing, as well as ex- 
tempore speaking. Both are the effect of necessity and habit. 
if a man has but words and ideas in his head, he can express 
himeelf in a longer or a shorter time (witha little praetice) 
just as he has a motive for doing it, Where there is the ne- 

etimulus for making the e‘fort, what is given from 
a firet impression; what is struck off at a blow, is in many 
respects better than what is produced-on reflection, and at 
several heats.” 





sluices of memory, which were not empty, but choked up, 
began.to open, and they poured on, till he had. nearly 
filled ‘the paper with a verbatim account of the speech of 
a Lord Nugent, when his employer, finding his mistake, 
told him this would never do, but he must begin over 
again, and merely give a general and historical account 
of what_had pone. Perry snapped his fingers at this 
telease from his terrors; and it has been observed, that 
the historical mode of giving a debate was his delight ever 
afterwards. From the time of Woodfall, the Morning 
Chronicle was distinguished by its superior excellence in 
reporting the proceedings of Parliament. Woodfall him- 

often filled the whole paper without any assistance. 
This, besides the arduousness of the und ing, neces- 
sarily occasioned delay. At present, several reporters 
take the different speeches in succession (each remaining 
an hour at a time;) go immediately, and transcribe their 
notes for the press ; and, by this means, all the early part 
of a debate is actually printed before the last speaker has 
risen upon his legs. The public read the next day at 
breakfast-time (perhaps) what would make a hundred 
Octavo pages, every word of which has been spoken, writ- 
= - and printed within the last twelve or fourteen 

ours !” 





f¥len and setanners. 


THE YOUNGEST APPRENTICE. 
“ Quzq ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna ful”—Vitrgil, 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—You must excuse my addressing you, for misery 
is wont to complain, and I am the most miserable of mor- 
tals. The theme, upon which I am about to expatiate, 
has never yet been attempted in prose nor rhyme: and 
this is not its only advantage; it warms me as I proceed, 
and my thoughts flow almost too quickly for my pen- 
Ere I commence my tale of woe, allow me to notice an 
internal evidence of its truth, which is, that I have not 
yet forgotten my Latin: I still prefer a classical to a com- 
mercial quotation. 

I am, I should say I have the misfortune to be, a 
youngest apprentice. ‘*To what vile uses may we come, 
Horatio.” I must confess I sometimes think I deserve 
my fate; for, when a schoolboy, I wished to be an ap- 
prentice: but then I am sure that I never, never men- 
tioned youngest apprentice in my wishes. 

A cotemporary poet has insinuated that apprentice is 
derived from apprendre, per antiphrasin: — 

The noun apprentice (’tis an odious term) 

Comes from the verb apprendre, some believe; 
Now, if it does, I think we may affirm, 

It must our parents and our guardians grieve, 
Should they discover 'tis an inuendo, 

A modern sort of LucUs A LUCENDO. 

‘6 Daughter of Jove,” an apprentice not learn? Thou 
wast wont, Adversity, to be considered a severe but an 
able instructress, and no one feels *¢ thy torturing hour” 
more than the youngest apprentice. Is he to learn hu- 
mility ? he shall see the errand boy more respected than 
himself. Is he to be cured of pedantry? he shall soon 
learn to forget all that he has ever learned. The Custom- 
house, Guide shall supplant the Gradus ad Parnassum, and 
the Greek alphabet become as unintelligible as the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. Is to be untaught his modesty ? that 
shall vanish as quickly as his Day and Martin at the 
Post-office. Is he to learn endurance? he shall be as 
much abused as the blot-book, and in time become as 
patient. 

The only being, whose miseries may, in any degree, be 
compared with his, is the fag. But even the youngest 
fag, the very fag end of the fags, is happy compared with 
the youngest apprentice, I speak from experience. I 
have been the youngest fag, and am, alas! I repeat it, the 
youngest apprentice.—One chief complaint at school was 
this, if the fag’s master were in fault, he screened him- 
self behind his fag, “‘ recubans sub tegmine FaG~i ;” but 
the fag had to screen no one else; whereas the youngest 








apprentice has to bear the blame for all, whether Quinde- 
cimviri or Thirty Tyrants. 

It has been esteemed a consolation to have companions 
in grief; but this consolation your complainant never 
enjoys, as there cannot be two gOungest apprentices at the 
same time in the same office. Moreover, the youngest. 
fag is most commonly the youngest scholar, but the 
youngest apprentice may be the oldest apprentice; the 
oldest in point of his age,-the youngest with regard to his 
indenture. ‘* Pereant qui ante nos.” , 

The subject is inexhaustible.- I shall finish, however, 
with wishing myself at school again. Welcome would be 
the large dictionary and still larger lexicon might I never 
more see the journal and the ledger; and, in preference 
to accounts current and interest. statements, give me 
Greek trees and diophantic problems.—I remain yours, 
&e. THE YOUNGEST APPRENTICE. 

as 


The Housetwife. 


(@ Although we have more than once published the 
following important paragraph, we repeat it because we 
have recently conversed with a gentleman, who assures us 
that he has proved its efficacy in his own family, on more 


occasions than one. 

‘* Raw Cotton a Remedy for Burns and Scalds.—The 
Baltimore Medical and Philosophical Lyceum contains an 
account of an accidental discovery of this virtue in cotton 
by the wife of Captain Re—, who, in a fright, caught 
up a large bundle of cotton, a d applied it over the whole 
oF the scalded parts of a beloved child, upon whom a large 
kettle of boiling water had {fallen while she was ree | 
before a kitchen fire. Soon after this, the tortured an 
screaming infant became perfectly quiet, and fell into'a 
gentle and easy slumber. The cotton was suffered to re- 
main on several hours, and when it was removed, there 
was not the least appearance of inflammation remaining. 
Several other persons, who at first had no faith in this 
remedy, have also tried it in similar cases; it is likewise 
supposed to have some efficacy in removing rheumatic 
pains. 

Infallible Remedy against Bed Bugs.—Take one ounce 
of Camphor, wrap it in a linen cloth, and suspend it at 
the head of the bed, and as the camghor evaporates, the 
bugs will decamp. We are assured, by a person who has 
repeatedly made the experiment, that this is a never-fail- 
ing remedy.—American paper. 

Preservation of Fish, &c.—For insuring the sweetness 
of fish conveyed by land-carriage, the belly of the fish 
should be opened, and the internal parts sprinkled with 
powdered charcoal. The same material will restore impure 
or even putrescent water to a state of perfect freshness. 
The inhabitants of Cadiz, who are necessitated to in 
tanks the water for culinary uses, were first indebted to 
our informant, during the late Peninsular war, for the 
foregoing simple yet efficacious remedy for an evil which 
they lad long endured. 

Strawberries.—It is said that the strawberry is a natural 
dentifrice, and that its juice, without any previous pre- 
paration, dissolves tartareous incrustrations of the teeth, 
and makes the breath sweet. 


CURRANT WINE. . 
Boiling the fruit is a practice of decided advantage. 
From this treatment many tasteless fruits acquire a flavour, 
as is well known, and many bad flavours are converted into 
eable ones. In no case perhaps is this: more remark- 
able than in the black currant, which, harsh and compa 
ratively insipid in its natural state, acquires, by boiling, a 
powerful, and, to most persons, a highly agreeable flavour. 
—In making wine from this variety of currant, the 
of this process are very remarkable; the produce of the 
raw fruit being scarcely distinguished by any particular 
roperty from the herd of made wines, while that of the 
Foi ed fruit may with careful management be brought to 
resemble some of the best of the sweet Cape wines. In 
the white and red currant, the same precaution has 
been attended with results equally successful, though 
not marked by a contrast so decided. If sweet wine is 
intended, the quantity of fruit for ten gallons should not 
exceed forty pounds; if dry wire is desired, it may extend 
to sixty. The proportion of sugar will be thirty pounds 
as before. If a much stronger wine of either quality — 
is desired, it must extend to forty pounds. Unsound or* 
bruised fruit should be rejected; and the remains of’ the 
blossom and the fruit stalk carefully removed, 
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_ Poetry. 


MUSINGS OF A ee HOUR, 





The linnet is sunk fn its gianvie Tepose, 

Not a breeze rushes over the wild red rose; 

Not a cloud overshadows the deep-blue sky : 

And the green ocean-waves more gently sighs 

And zephyr is couched on a bed of down, 

And the gun to some far distant isle is flown, 

And on Windermere’s waters ye well may trace 

The light of the fair moon’s pensive face: 

And shadows are deepening o’er wood and fell, 

And sounds not of earth on the night winds swell; 

And spirits unseen are flitting around, 

And fays o’er the fern-clad mountains bound ; 

And the circling bat, with hisform so foul, 

Comes forth to salute the midnight owl; 

And spirits of good, and spirits of ill, 

Hold their mystic rites in an hour go still: 

And spectres are wand’ring the graves about, 

And the corpse from its winding-sheet looks out; 

And Murder steals from his cavern of dread, 

And the witch Despair shows her Gorgon head! 

And the maniae rattles his clanking chain, 

And the furies watch by the bed of pain; 

And darkness chaotic now spreads her pall, 

And the sleep, as of death, is over all; 

And nothing is real but what is not, 

And the hermit prays in his lonely cot ! 

At.an hour so still, mysterious, and dread, 

At an hour so meet let us visit the dead ! 

Let us wake the lone night by the house of clay, 

And weep for the loved that have past away ! 

And for one little hour to the living be given, 

Communion to hold with the spirits of heaven; 

And to mortal gaze let the coffin’d appear, 

In a beam of the moonlight so bright and clear! 
Ah, no!—in your chilly beds, sweet sleep on, 

And fair be your slumber the turf upon ; 

For happy are ye on your earthy couch lying, 

The breeze of the south o’er your pillow soft sighing; 

Oh! blessed are ye, from a stormy world ta’en, 

In a land of felicity joyful to reign ; 

And cruel the heart would recal you to woe: 

No; rest in your narrow cold mansion below ! 

For why should ye wake but to suffer and die? 

Far better within the dark coffin to lie, 


With the worm your companion, though loathsome it be, 


Than again to be tossed on a dillowy sea; 

Than revive but to sigh, and awake but to weep, 
And again live with sorrow, lone vigil to keep:— 
No; rest ye in peace! and, oh! welcome the day 
That shall bear to your dwelling the exile away ! 

Oh! welcome the hour that shall hollow the grave, 
And the banner of death o’er the heart-broken wave; 
Oh! welcome the hour when the deep sullen knell 
Shall the story of rest and mortality tell! 

Oh! welcome the hour when the mourners shall come,. 
To bear the cold corse to its long narrow home! 
Rejoice! lay your sables and weepers aside, 

And go as to meet and to weleome a bride! 

And for branch of the rosemary, cypress, and yew; 
With fairest of flowers the coffin go strew, 

And for funeral dirge bid loud anthems arise, 

And songs as of triumph ascend to the skies; 

For the trumpet has sounded, the conflict is done, 
The battle is fought, and the victory won! 


Liverpool, 


G. 


THE BARD’S DORMITORY. fi 
 Quisquis crit vite, seribam, color? =—-HOR. lib, 2, sate 1. 


Ye lovers of trifies, attend to my lay, 

While lightly the room of a’ bard I display; 

Imagine a chamber just twelve feet by seven, 

With nothing but slates ’twixt its ceiling and Heavens 

Six book-shelves hung round it, with mapanot a we 

To help his geography (which, entre nous, 

Is not so complete but he sometimes requires 

A map to discover the place he desires ;) 

Whilst bundles of fish-rods above him extend 

(The poet is ever to angling a friend; 

For sweet Contemplation but rarely refuses 

To stray by the brook which is lov'’d by the muses: 

And, oh! 'tis delightful the trout to ensnare— 

To gaze on his spots—like the cheek of the fair, 

And sigh when their brilliancy sinks in decay, 

As bright as the rainbow, yet fleet as its ray;) 

A reading-frame placed on the table is seen, 

To soothe and amuse him when touch’d with chagrin, 

On which an edition of Horace reposes, 

Or Ovid the gentle, which oft he uncloses, 

Especially when through his window he sees 

A maid fair as Venus, and gay as the breeze, 

Who on this queer animal fixes her eyes, 

With some curiosity, mix’d with surprise, 

To see him eternally scribbling away 

With pen and with pencil, by night and by day: 3 

All around him lie papers, thrown down in‘a hurry, 

Odes, satires, and unanswered letters from Murray3 

A half-finished epic; three acts of a play; : 

A syphon, and things in a chemical way; a 

Aneck-cloth, a stiffner, pens, paper, and ink ; 

Two jugs full of water—to wash, not to drink ; 

For, though it a little his reason.may fetter, 

The poet has ever preferr’d something better ; 

And then his appearance -—his coat is of blue, 

Or once was that colour, when stainless and news 

But now ’tis what ignorant people call worse, 

White, threadbare, and out at the elbows, of course; 

In fact, quite poetic: —you know what I mean :— 

With dust well besprinkled, and not over clean; 

For wise are the muses, and care not a rush 

For delicate neatness, the cane, or the brush; 

And as for the poet, clean Jinen’s enough 

For his satisfaction ; the rest is all stuff-— 

Mere dandy adornment, design’d but to hide 

The follies of those, with no merits beside: 

Our bard by no tortures his figure displays— 

Can walk without straps, and can stand without slays; 

His red leather slippers torment not his foot, 

Although not so neat asthe Wellington boot; 

(Yet one thing his bosom severely must feel, 

Those slippers are dreadfully down at the heel.) 

But, faith ! I appear a most quizzical elf, 

To leave quizzing others, and quiz my queer self. 

When next I turn quizzer, perchance I'll quiz you, 

Good reader; so look to your conduct—adieu ! 
August 25, 1823. 


———EEESEE— 


QuIz. 


THE ROSE. 
FROM THE GREEK OF ANACREON. 
ie 
We'll steep the rich rose of the loves in our wine; 
And with garlands of roses our brows we'll entwine ; 
And as smiling we quaff the red liquor, we'll sing 
Of the fairest of flowers, of the darling of spring !— 


*Twas the rose form’d the cradle, where Cupid was laid; 


When-a child, ’twas in gardens of roses he play’d; 
And when now to the dance he attends the young Graces, 
’Tis the rose that his fine flowing ringlets enlaces. 


T'll be like him—my locks I'll with blossoms entwine, 
Snatch my lyre, and away to Lyzeus’s shrine, 

And round it, and round it, while life gives me leisure, 
With yon soft-smiling maiden I'll trip the light measure. 
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LaDIag CIRCULATING LIBRARY FOR FEMALE 
APPRENTICES. 

T is to establish a CIRCULATING LI. 

BRARY in this town, for FEMALE APPRENTICES, under 
the superintendence and direction of a Committee of Langs. 
The object is to furnish Young Women with instruction and 
amusement for their leisure time, and supersede the perusal 
of novels, and works injurious to the interests of religion 
and morality. The Library will be supported by yearly sub- 
scriptions from Ladies who may feel inclined to encourage 
the Institution. Every five shillings to entitle a Lady to 
recommend one young woman to the Library. Purther 
rules, and the names of Ladies who have already subscribed, 
will be found at Mrs. M1LaurRN’s LisRARY, CLAYTON-SQUARB, 
where contributions of Books, subject to future selection, 
will be gladly received. 


Chit Chat. 
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“Ve generous itisiet seem venerate the plough ; 
And o’er your hills, and long-withdrawing vales, 
Let Autumn spread his treasures to the sun, 
Luxuriant and unbounded !” 

Thomson. 


Extract of a letter from Ulverston, August 23, 1823 : 

*¢ I have bad two very pleasing walks in this neigh- 
bourhood ; both of them extremely gratifying, though 
the scenes to which they led were widely. different from 
each other: the one was peaceful as solitude, but refresh 
ing as a spring in the desert; the other was as animated 
and bustling as a country wake, and as exhilirating as air, 
exercise, and hospitable fare could make it. The former 
was a visit to Swarth-moor, the retired but memorable 
spot where that extraordinary man, George Fox, the first 
Quaker, resided; and where the meeting-house erected 
by him is still used, for the purposes of worship, by the 
Society of Friends at Ulverston. But this.scene, and the 
recollections it awakened, must be reserved for description 
at another time, as I must now proceed, according to my 
promise, to notice the strongly contrasted spectacle I have 
alluded to, and which was no other than a grand display 
of boon ploughing on Pennington Moor, two miles west of 
this place. 

** It may, be requisite to explain, to some of my readers 
at least, the signification of the term boon ploughing. In 
many parts of the country, and particularly in the north 
of England, it is customary for the farmers to afford each 
other, on being invited, a day’s labour of their men and 
horses, on such occasions, for instance, as the breaking up 
of a new piece of ground, or whenever a larger quantity 
of work is required to be done, in a short space of time, 
than could be accomplished by the ordinary process of 
hiring. individual labour. For exertions thus mutually 
afforded by agriculturists no charge is made: it is a boon 
to their neighbour, and is therefore called boon ploughing, 
although it may be rendered sufficiently expensive by the 
substantial entertainment with which a fricndly host may 
repay his host of friends. The advantage he obtains is, 
that a quantity of work is performed in a few hours 
which would, without such assistance, occupy his labourers 
several weeks. 

‘¢ J had been informed that Mr. W. Town, of Ulverston, 
had invited the principal farmers in the neighbourhood 
to assist him in ploughing up a large tract of common 
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which he had recently purchased, and on which the in- 
dustry ef man had probably never before been exerted. 
The invitation was accepted with alacrity; and this being 
the day appointed, a fine.assembly of hardy rustics took 
place at an early hour, some of them being at work be- 
fore five o'clock, although they had come a distance of 
eight or ten miles. At ten o’clock they stopped to par- 
take of bread and cheese and ale, which was abundantly 
supplied to them, and they resumed their labours with 
uadiminished energy. £ had heard thus much of: their 
proceedings while I was in the town, and about eleven 
o’clock, my other engagements being disposed of, I bent 
my course towards the cheerful and cheering scene, ac- 
companied by two friends, one of Ulverston and one of 
London, who united with me in the expectation of wit- 
messing an unusual and gratifying sight: nor were we 
disappointed. 

«The generally unfavourable weather of the present 
year has been sufficiently remarked upon not only in con- 
versation but in written, interested or disinterested, docu- 
ments. I have heard of a letter commencing with ‘ The 
summer in England having set in with unusual seccrity, 
&c.;’ and undoubtedly we have had: an extraordinary 
season ; but I only allude to it now because the delightful 
weather of the day was enhanced in value by the power 
of contrast. The brilliancy of the sky, and the blandness 
of the air, gave eatly assurance of a charming fi¢ld-day, 
and as we ascended the hills towards Pennington and 
looked around us, that peculiar transparency of the at- 
mosphere, which [ always perceive any where north of 
Garstang, rendered the distant and extensive views, which 
those hills command, extremely clear and pleasing. The 
neat. little town of Ulverston lay at a humble distance be- 
low our feet ; we were at an elevation many times higher than 
that of its church-steeple ; over the hills and dales of Cart- 
mel, the well-wooded estate of Holker, the residence of 
Lord George Cavendish, and the broad expanse of the Bay 
of Morecambe, the eye had an uninterrupted range ; while 
Chapel Island, the Isle of Walney, and the Pile of Foudre 
appeared but as specks in the mirror of the sea. We 
were already repaid for our trouble in climbing the 
‘ breathing heights,’ but in a few minutes more we found 
ourselves within sight of the immediate object of our ex- 
pedition; we reached the moorside, and found a com- 
munity of rustic sires and sons employed, as, 

*In ancient times, the sacred plough <-nployed 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind.’ 

" « The whole party were at work in one large inclosure, 
from the centre of which (a considerable elevation) the 
ground gradually sloped to the road -side and to the ditches. 
On this spot, then, we beheld no fewer than seventy-four 
ploughs, in full operation, drawn by about two hundred 
horses, and attended by about two hundred hardy men, 
whose robust health and powerful sinews might be envied 
by nobles. The carts in which the ploughs had been 
brought (and there waa generally a cart for each plough) 
stood either on the elevated centre or in other convenient 
situations, while on all sides of the field the labours of the 
day were proceeding with admirable rapidity and skill. 
Most of the ploughs had three horses, two abreast and one 
leader ; but some few light iron ploughs were dextrously 
managed with two. Having described thus much, my 
readers must imagine the gaiety, and, I may add, the 
manly pleasure of the scene, All around wae cheerful 
and bustling industry ; each person, and even each horse, 
scemed to emulate, and anxious to surpass, the prowess 
of his neighbour: Mr. Town rode about the busy ficld, 
directing the general plan of operations; and at one 
o'clock nearly sixty acres of land, hitherto left undisturbed 
in the scanty verdure of unassisted nature, presented to 
the eye a broad mass of deeply-furrowéd dark soil, ready 
to be made the grateful means of increasing for our use 
‘ the kindly fruits of the earth.’ : i 

** At this period the horses were unharnessed, and per- 
mitted to browse upon the grassy food which had been 
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remainder of the-day in feasting and in fun. All eyes 
were turned towards a commodious open shed, erected in 
an adjoining field, under which two large tables were laid 
out for the forthcoming Near it were several fires, 
ranged along the side of the field-wall, where a number 
of female servants were busily occupied in cooking, in the 
gipsey style, the substantial fare, for which there were so 
many well-prepared appetites. The rural throng gradually 
approached the place, where Mr. Town and his assistants 
were actively engaged in expediting the entertainment. 
Hewas like a Highland Chief, amid the gatheringof his clan. 
The ground on which the shed was built was considerably 
lower than the ploughed field, and this circumstance ren- 
dered its elevated centre a bold and prominent object. At 
this moment a colour-pole was erected on its summit, and a 
waving flag soon topped it, exciting the hearty plaudits 
of the surprised throng. It reminded me of the chorus 
of a celebrated Scotch song : 
* Then up with the banner! 
Let forest winds fan her ! 
She has blazed over Ettrick eight ages or more ; 
In sport we'll attend her, 
In battle defend her, 
With hearts and with hands like our fathers before!’ 

‘* The banner waved in the gentle breeze, and the com- 
pany sat down with keen appetites and light hearts to a 
most abundant dinner. Boiled beef and cavbage, roast 
beef and potatoes, veal, hami, and turnips, beans and ba- 
con, bread and cheese, were supplied as if for an army, 
and never did I witness so much expeditious, and yet 
orderly, clearing of plates; the prowess of the whole party 
was as extraordinary in eating as in ploughing ; and the 
ale barrels, of which several were drained in a few minutes, 
fell, exhausted victims to the desires of the thirsty multi- 
tude. 

*¢ Several of Mr. Town’s personal friends joined in the 
feast, and did full justice to his hospitality ; but the best 
eater I noticed was an Hibernian, who was employed in 
building a wall between the road and the field. I knew 
his nationality by his physiognomy, which it is easier to 
do than to account for. I recollect, when I was lately at 
Bray, near Dublin (the village whose pliant-minded vicar 
was formerly so celebrated) I strolled along the main street, 
accompanied by a brother Englishman ; and on passing a 
group of persons, I heard one of them remark to the others, 
* How aisy it is to know that them’s English ;’ and in 
like manner I suppose it is easy to distinguish an Irish. 
man, even in a promiscuous crowd. The man I allude to 
certainly put by an astonishing quantity of food; he ate 
more rapidly, and for a greater length of time, than any one 
of the eating throng ; he was engaged with the solids long 
after his neighbours had crouched down about the decaying 
embers of the fires and were smoking their pipes. On leav- 
ing the table, he appeared literally tipsey with food ; he was 
jocularly challenged to run a race; but he shook his head 
with a most happy air of full contentment ; his eyes gazing 
on vacancy, and all his senses absorbed in the drowsy sensa- 
tions of repletion. Many a joke was played off at his ex- 
pense ; but he took all in good humour, and it was curious 
to observe that he was perhaps the only man who returned 
to his work after dinner. This circumstance was remarked 
upon in his hearing, and he said, in a tone of confident 
satisfaction, that he believed he could either eat or work 
two men’s shares, 

‘* When dinner was concluded, and the fragments gathered 
up (which I assure you were fragments indeed) the party 
proceeded to a newly-made feundation on the opposite 
side of the road, where Mr. Town laid the first stone of a 
farm-house and tavern. This event was hailed by the 
loud cheers of the multitude, who then returned to the 
shed, where an abundant supply of rum. and brandy, 
made into stiff grog, was literally Saled ou¢ tothem. From 
this moment all was fun and frolic; laughter was loud, 
and mirth was boisterous. In a reasonable time, however, 
the jovial sons of the soil began to take their departure, 


profitable to the publicans on their respective roads home. 
ward. 

‘* I and my friends returned to Ulverston highly gratified 
with the occurrences of the day, and the politeness which 
we had experienced ; and, as I cordially agree with the 
maxim, that *he who causes two: blades of grass to grow . 
where but one grew before, deserves well of his country ;’ 
I united with all around me im the wish of * success to Mr. 
Town, and God speed the plough !’”’ 8. 

——————__) 


Pointing, or Punctuation.-Instruments and proceedings 
in law are without points, and for a very good reason, that 
the sense may depend wholly upon the words, and not 
jointly upon words and points; because in proportion as 
it should depend upon points, it might be altered without 
detection: when there are no points, the sense may be 
determined so as to require either one punctuation or 
another, as upon the whole shall seem most congruous to 
truth; but the sense could not be determined contrary ta 
a punctuation, without legal proof that the punctuation 
had been forged 3 so that the use of points in law instru- 
ments would open a new door to fraud, perplexity, and 
litigation. 

When Mr. Macready was performing at the Birmingham 
theatre, he had an opportunity of displaying his courage 
and humanity, worthy of being recorded to his honour. 
He had left the house, after the tragedy of Hamlet, in 
which he had delineated, with his accustomed ability, the 
romantic and philosophic Prince, and was proceeding on 
foot to his lodgings in the- suburbs, when he approached a 
small cottage in flames, surrounded by a concourse of 

eople, as usual, eager to look on and loth to assist. The 
| ne were bursting out at the front door, and a cry of 
distress was heard from within ; he instantly threw off his 
coat, waistcoat, and hat, and with the agility of a harlequin 
sprang into the parlour window, from whence he soon 
issued with an infant in hisgrasp. The flames had caught 
his clothes, which, however were soon extinguished, and 
the infant was received by the speechless mother in an 
agony no words can describe. The hat, coat, and waist- 
coat of the adventurous hero were gone, and he darted 
through the crowd, as he was, towards his lodgin The 
papers teemed with this exploit, but no one could tell the 
name of him who had so gall-ntly ventured his life; and a 
pecuniai y reward of considerable amount was offered to 
**the unknown” by a committee of gentlemen. Mr. Ma- 
cready, like other benevolent men, now found his sweetest 
reward in concealment, and the testimony of an approving 
consience; but a circumstance occurred which brought 
him forward against himself. A fellow was apprehended 
selling a handsome coat, in the sleeve of which was written 
Mr. Macready’s name: he was sent for by the Police 
Magistrates, and identified the coat stolen from him at the 
fire. The papers now lauded his modesty more than his 
intrepidity, and the thunders of appl that greeted him 
on his first appearance at the theatre must have been the 
most grateful tribute to a feeling heart. Mr. Macready’s 
goodness did not stop-here ; his benefit took place shortly 
after, and it was a Fa aga bumper; he received in an 
anonymous letter a bank-note for ten pounds, ‘as a tri~ 
bute to his humanity and courage in rescuing the cot- 
tager’s child from the flames,” for so the writer expressed 
himself. Mr. Macready instantly called upon the un- 
fortunate couple, who had lost their all in the flames, and 
presented them with that sum, saying ** he had been only 
the mean instrument in the hand of God in procuring it 
for them :”? he ‘also promised to assist the infant as it ad- 
vanced in years, and we have no doubt that he will fulfil 
his word.’ 


Jargonel Pear-tree.—There is now in the garden of the 
Rev. J. B. A. Gerardot, St. Anthony’s-place, Scotland. 
road, a fine jargonel. pear-tree, from which have been 
gathered upwards of five thousand pears this season, 


Mr. Backhouse, of Wells, has invented a machine for 
beating books, by means of which as many books, may: 
be beaten in one day as would take two men a week in the 
ordinary way ; and the operation is performed with ease.— 
Devizes Gazette. 

Sir Robert Walpole, towards the close of his adminis. 
tration, was talking very freely to some friends, of the 
vanity and vexations of office; and alluding to his in. 
tended retirement, repeated from Horace 
* Lusisti satis, odie! satis, atque 


ati; 
‘empus abire tibi est. 

















tin?” Why, I think so; what objection haye 





with their carts, horses, and ploughs, and were evidently ' 





brought for them; white the men prepared to spend the 


_in a temperament which would no doubt prove highly know but the word might be bride-isti in your Horace,” 


Sy» Sir Robert,”? said one of his friends, ‘is thag 
‘ou to it?” “Why,” said the other, drily, **] did nog 
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The Wouguet. 

** IT have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 

MOonTAIGNE. 





CURIOUS INSCRIPTION. 
a 

Captain Bart, grandson of the renowned Jean Bart, 
during his stay at Malta, where he had put in from a 
cruizein the Mediterranean, met with a Carmelite, who 
had been into Persia as a Missionary. This person told 
him he had availed himself of an opportunity which 
offered, to gratify his curiosity, by visiting the ruins of 
the ancient and celebrated Persopolis. Chance discovered 
to him a marb'e, on which were inscribed some Arabic 
characters. Ashe was acquainted with this language, he 
translated the inscription into Latin. The following was 
the translation : 



































dicas scis dicit scit audit | expedit 
facias | potes facit {| potest | facit credit 
eredas | audis | credit | audit | credit ba 
expendas| habes jexpendit| habet | petit | habet 
judices | vides | judicat | videt | judicat est 
quod nam }| quod quod 
non jcumque| qui | cumque cnpe non 





The key is to be obtained thus:—the first word of the 
last line must be taken and joined to the first word of the 
first line: then the second word of the last line to the se- 
cead word of the first line, and soon tothe end, After. 
wards we must begin again by taking the first word of the 
first line, and the following moral precepts will be the 
result. 

Non dicas quodcumque scis, nam qui dicit quodcumque 
scit expe audit quod non expedit. 

Non facias quodcumque potes, nam qui facit quodcum- 
que potest seepe facit quod non credit. 

Non credas quodcumque audis, nam qui credit quod- 
cumque audit sepe credit quod non fieri potest. 

Non expendas quodcumque habes, nam qui expendit 
qnodcumque habet sepe petit quod non habet. 

Non judices quodcumque vides nam qui judicat quod- 
eumque videt sepe judicat quod, non est. 

Do not tell whatever thou knowest, for he who tells 
whatever he knows often hears more than is agreeable. 

Do not do whatever thou canst, for he who does what- 
ever he can often does more than he imagines. 

Do not believe whatever thou hearest, for he who be- 
lieves whatever he hears will often believe what is impos- 
sible. 

Do not spend whatever thou hast, for he who epends 
whatever he has will often be compélled to ask for what 
he has not. 

Do aot judge on whatever thou seest, for he who judges 
on whatever he sees will often form an erroneous judgment. 

SS 
LONDON IN OLDEN TIMES. 
ee ome 

Anderson, in his History of Commerce, says, 
of the houses in Lon ee thatched wich eg 
12465 and that chimneys were not known to the inhabi- 
tants of the wooden houses even in 1300. According to 
this writer, they sat round stoves in the midst of smoke. 
This must be meant to apply to the dwellings only of the 

classes; for the assertion that chimneys were not 
at this period, is refuted by every old castle in the 


{n a letter from-the celebrated rasmus to Dr. Francis, 
physician to Cardinal Wolsey, the following disgusting 
Y ifeure is drawn of the interior of common dwellings in 
the reign oa ek 

* First »”” says he, ‘* they are totally regardless of 
the aspect of their doors and windows to the east and 
north,” &, ‘Then they build their chambers so that 
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they admit not a thorough air, which yet, in Galen’s 
opinion, is very ark ’ They glaze a great part of the 
sides with small és, designed to admit the light and 
exclude the wind:;. but then their windows are full of 
chinks, and through which enters a ted air, which, 
stagnating in the room, is more noxious than. the wind. 

** As to the floors, they are usually made of clay, 
covered with rushes that grow in fens, which areso slightly 
removed now and then, that the-lower part remains some- 
times for twenty years together, and in it a collection of 
filthiness not to be named. Hence, upon change: of 
weather, a vapour is exhaled, very pernicious, in my 
opinion, to the human body. I am it would 
be far more healthful if the use of these rushes were quite 
laid aside, and the chambers so built as to let in the air 
on two or three sides, with such piss windows as might 
either be thrown quite open, or kept — shut, without 
small crannies to let in the wind. ras it is useful 


sometimes to admit a free air, so it is sometimes to exclude | 


it. It would also be of great benefit if the lower people 
could be persuaded to eat less of their salt fish, and if 
assy 3 officers were appointed to see that the streets were 

ept free from mud =-——, and that not only in the 
city but suburbs.” 

Who, reading this description, can wonder at the causes 
which then depopulated London; or that it should be 
centinually afflicted with pestilence, sweating sickness, 
and other.disorders, of which this same writer goes on to 
complain ? 

Sir William Davenant’s description of London just 
before the fire, affords a curious illustration of the state of 
our domestic architecture, at that time ;—speaking of the 
narrowness of the streets, he says— 

** Sure your ancestors contrived your narrow streets, in 
the days of wheelbarrows, before those greater enyines 
carts were invented. Oh, the goodly landscape of Old 
Fish-street! which, had it not had the ill-look to be 
crooked, was narrow enough to have been your founders 
perspective ; and where the garrets (perhaps not for want 
of architecture, but through abundance ef amity) are so 
made, that cogpeita neighbours make ehands without 
stirring from home. en for uniformity of building,— 
yours look as if they were raised in a general insurrection. 
Here one that aims to be a palace, and, next it, 
another that professes to be ahovel. Here a giant, there 
a dwarf, here slender, there broad ; and all most admirably 
different in their faces, as well as in their height and bulk. 
As for your ceilings, they are so low, that I presume your 
ancestors were very mannerly, and stood bare to their 
wives, for I cannot discern how they could wear their high- 
crowned hats. 

*¢ I now leave your houses, and am passing through 
our streets; but not in a coach, for they are uneasily 
ung, and 6o narrow, that I took them for a sedan upon 

wheels: nor is it safer for a stranger to use them, ’till the 
quarrel be decided, whether six of your nobles, sitting 
together, shall stop, and give place to as many“barrels of 
beer. Your city is the only metropolis of Europe, where 
there is a wonderful dignity belonging to carts.” He con- 
cludes, ** I have no more to say but what refers to a few 
private notes, which I shall give youin a whisper when 
we meet in Moorfields ;. from whence (because the place 
was made for public pleasure and to show the pagal 
cence of your city) I shal] desire you to banish the Jaun- 
dresses and: bleachers, whose acres of old linen, make a 
show like the fields of Carthagena, where the five months 
shifts of the whole fleet are washed and dried.” 

Inigo Jones appears to have improved the British imita- 
tion of the Grecian style, almost to perfection. This ar- 
chitect by Geveting his ceilings, and altering the shape of 
windows, removed that darkness and eer which be- 
longed to the preceding era. Sir Christopher Wren 
completed the work commenced by Jones, and established 
the present favourite fashion of building; the gradations 
in which, from —- to extreme plainness, is to be 
traced no where better than amongst his numerous build- 
ings in London. 7 

he first essential improvement after the re-building of 
London, was the arching over the Fleet-ditch, and formin; 
the market and different streets there. The removal of 
the city gates promoted a better circulation of air; and 
London-wall gave place near Moorgate to a fine new street. 

The streets were extremely inconvenient just before 
this period, as the kennels were in the midst, and the 
stones of the pavements round ; nor was there, ag at 
present, a emooth footway for the pedestrian; and to this 
inconvenience there was added, their dangerous dark state 


during the winter nights. Lanthorns with candles were 
very sparingly scattered, nor was the light much better 
distributed even in the new streets, previously to the last 


Tt 


When the Corporation of London, had determined, in 
1766, to remove many of the inconveniences and obstruc- 
tions then common in the City of London, it appeared in 
evidence that the streets were then generally badly paved, 
very. po and not sufficiently Jighted ; and that the signs 
prevented.afree circulation of the air, a view of the 
streets, while the posts contributed to impede the passen. 

er. Nor were the pent-houses less injurious; these, 
loaded with flower pots, often occasioned dangerous hurts 
by the-falling of the latter; and the watering of the plants 
in them contributed, with the projecting spouts, in rainy 
weather, to sluice the citizen, who at the same time 
his undulating, or zig-zag course through wheelbarrows 
and their bawling owners. Another comfort peculiar to 
el mr was the ambition of shopkeepers, who en- 
upon the footways by bow-windows. When an 
example was set, the whole fraternity, fired with emulation, 
thrust.each new one beyond his neighbour. Such were 
the impediments to walking in London so recently as 1766 ! 
The reader may imagine how a Londoner must have felt, 
during a high wind and shower; a thousand signs swing- 
ing on rusty hinges above him, threatening ruin to his 
person, at every step, and a thousand spouts pouring water 
pada head. How ought he to prize his present 
comforts 


—_———a 
REVIVIANA. 


——— 
MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAY ES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. Jno, Eanve. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 
foosrmusD reow ouBR LAsn) 


15. A SELFE-CONCEITED MAN is one that 
knowes himselfe so well that he does not know 
himselfe. Two excellent well dones have un- 
done him; and he is guiltie of it, that first 
commended him to madnesse. He is now 
become his own Book, which he poars on 
continually, yet like o truant-reader skips 
over the harsh places, and surveyes onely. 
that which is pleasant. In the speculation 
of his own good parts, hig eyes, like a drunk- 
ards, see all double, and his fancie like an 
old mans Spectacles, make a great letter in 
a small print. He imagines every place 
where he comes his Theater, and not a look 
mite: but his spectator; and conceives 
mens thoughts to be very idle, that is, onely 
busie. about him. His walk is still in the 
fashion of » March, and like his opinion un- 
accompanied, with his eyes most fixt upon 
his own person, or on others with reflection 
to himself. If he have done any thing that 
has past with applause, he is alwayes re-acting 
it alone, and conceits the extasie his hearers 
were in at every period.. His discourse is all 
positions, and definitive decrees, with thus it 
must be, and thus ¢t is, and he will not humble 
his authoritie to proove it. His Tenent is 
alwayes singular, & aloof from the vulgar as 
he can, from which you must not hope to 
wrest him. He has an excellent humour for 
an Heretique, and in these days made the first 
Arminian. He prefers Ramus before Aristotle, 
and Paracelsus before Galen, and whosoever 
with most paradox is commended. He much 





century, about which time globular lamps were first in- 





vented, 





pitties the world that hus no more insight in 
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his parts, when he is too well discovered, 
even 'to this very thought, A flatterer is a 
dunce to him, for he can tell him nothing but 
what he knowes before: and yet he loves 
him too, because he is like himselfe. Men 
are mercifull to him, and let him. alone; for 
it he be once driven from. his humour, he is 
like two. inward, friends fallen out : his own 


bitter enemy, and ‘discontent presently makes | | 


& murther. In summe, he is a bladder blown 
up with wiude, which the least flaw ciushes 
to nothing. 





16. A Servineman, Is one of the makings 
up of a Gentleman, as well as his clothes: 
and somewhat in the same nature, for he is 
cast behind his master as fashionably as his 
sword and Cloake are, and he is but zn querpo 
without him. His propernesse qualifies him, 
and of that a geod legge: for his head he has 
little use but to keep it bare. A good dull 
wit best suits with him, to comprehend _..com- 
mon sence, and a trencher: for any greater 
store of brain it makes him but tumultuous, 
and seldome thrives with him. He ‘followé 
his masters steps, as well in Conditions as the 
Street: if he Wench, or drink, he comes 
after in an under kind, and thinke it a part of 
his duty to be like him: he is indeed wholly 
his Masters, of his faction, of his cut, of his 
pleasures: he is handsome for his credit, and 
drunk for his credit; and if he have power 
in the Celler, commands the parish. He is 
one that keeps the best company, and is none 
of it: for he knowes al] the Gentlemen his 
Master knowes, and pickes from them some 
Hawking, & horsrace termes, which he swag- 
gers with in the Ale house, where he is onely 
called Master. His mirth is bawdy jests with 
the wenches, and behind the door bawdy 
earnest. The best worke he does is his 
marrying, for it makes an honest woman, and 
if he follow in it his Masters direction, it is 
commonly the best service he does him. 
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AMERICAN FROG CONCERTS. 
—- 
(Prom Priest's Travels.) 
a 
“There be also store of frogs, which in the spring time 
will chirp, and whistle like birds: there be also toads, that 
will creep to the top of trees, and sit there croaking, to the 
wonderment of strangers !” 


“To a stranger walking for the first time in thease woods 
during the summer, this appears the land of enchantment; 
he hears a theusand noises, without being-able to discern 

from whence or from what animal they proceed, but which 
| pict fact, the discordant notes of five different species of 

‘ogs |* 





Philadelphia, April @1th, 1794. 
DEaR FRtexD,—Previous to my coming to this 
country, I recollect reading the foregoing passages, the first 


the year 1671; and the other in a similar production of a 
later date. : 

Prepared as I was to hear something extraordinary from 
these ‘animals, I confess: the first frog concert I hesrd in 
America was.so much beyond anything I could conceive 
of the powers. of these musicians, that I was truly as- 
tonished. This performance was al fresco, and took place 
ofi the night of the 18th instant, in a large swamp, where 
there were'xt least ten thousand ers; and T really 
believe not:two exactly im the same. pitch, if the octave 
can possibly, admit of so many divisions‘er shades of semi- 
on: An Hibernian musician, who, like myself, was 
present for the first time at this concert of antimusic, ex- 
claimed, “By Jasus, but they stop out of tune to a 
nicety 1” ; ‘ 

I shave been: since informed by an amateur, who resided 
many years in this country, and made this species of 
music his peculiar study, that on these occasions the treble 
is performed by the tree-frogs, the smallest and mo: 
beautiful bi ove they are always of the same colour as 
the bark of the tree they inhabit, and their note is not 
unlike the chirp of a cricket: the next in size are our 
counter tenors; they have a note resembling the setiing 
of asaw. A still larger species sing tenor ; and the under 
part is supported by the bull-frogs; which are as large as 
a man's foot, and bellow out the base in a tone as loud and 
sonorous as that of the animal from which they take their 
name. 

To.an Englishman lately arrived in this country there 
are other phenomena, equally curious ; as fire-flies, night- 
hawks, &c. but, above all, such tremendous peals of thun- 
det, and flashes of lightning, as can be conceived only by 
those who have been in southern latitudes. 

I have often thought, if an enthusiastic cockneu, of 
weak nerves, who had never been out of the sound of 
Bow bell, could suddenly be conveyed from his bed, in 
the middle of the nizht, and laid, fast asleep, in an 
Amicrican swamp, he would, on waking, fancy himself in 
the infernal regions: his first sensation would be from 
the stingsof a myriad of musquitoes; waking-with the 
smart, his ears would be assailed with the horrid neises of 
the frogs; on lifting up his eyes he would have a faint 
view of the night-hawks, flapping their ominous wings 
over his devoted head, visible only from the plnmering 
light of the fire-flies, which he would naturally conclude 
were sparks from the bottomless pit. Nothing would be 
wanting at this moment to complete the illusion, but one 
of those dreadful explosions of thunder and lightning, sO 
extravagantly described by Lee, in Gidipus : 

* Cal] you these peals of thunder but the yawn of bellow- 
ing clouds? by Jove, they seem to me the world’s last groans, 
and those large sheets of flame it’s last blaze !” 

I have often traversed the woods by myself at night, 
and sometimes during such scenes; and though 1 was 
conscious that all round me proceeded from natural causes, 
I could not at these times entirely forget. 

“ AN! that the pricst and all the nurse had taught.” 


Farewell.—Believe me 
Yours very sincerely, &c. 


—_——— 


Correspondence. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The household of a great man having once com- 
plained of a great sameness in the tablé-provisions, stating 
that supper was everlastingly composed of turnips and 
cheese, his Lordship seemed to be very wroth at the infor- 
mation, and summoned the accused maitre d’hotel im- 
mediately into his presence. The latter appeared trem- 
blingly, and very angry words were heard to be adressed 
to him about his management. In consequence of this 
reprimand, the interested parties doubted not a moment of 
& considerable change ‘for the better, when they learned, 
to their utter discomfiture,' that:it was their noble master’s 
will and pleasure to have 'them, henceforward, provided 
with turnips one evening, ‘and with cliese tlie next, keep- 
ing up's regular rotation of the samé. 

Having but lately furnished your ‘readers with a long 
story about War and Love, it may perhaps not appear a 
gteat improvement upon the above-mentioned noble expe- 





dient when a fresh article is proposed under the title of 


in a history of New England. published in London, in | 


Love and War ;* but love is a subject of which ladies at 
least are not easily tired, if there be any truth in French 
ethics, as laid down in the very old and popular song: 

Il faut parler @’amour, 

Pour amuser les Dames, 

Nl faut parler d’amour, 

En faut parler toujours: 

Toujours, toujours, &c. 

The toujours may be encored and spun out at-pleasure’; 
and the applatse is always in proportion to the energy 
with which the singer insists‘on that word. Should you, 
nevertheless, look upon this apology 28 insufficient for the 
meridian of Liverpool, I -am-willing to withdraw, or to 
delay the article, without taking offence. 

The just predilection which you have shown for the 
works of the French Hermit would induce me to send you 
sometimes a few extracts from his publications; but they 
have been made 6o free with by the Hermit in London, 


+that it is not very easy to make gleanings which are fit for 


the British public. 

In the meantime, I take the liberty of mentioning a cir- 
cumstance which happened during my residence in France, 
and which I have not seen recorded, although it is rather 
a literary curiosity. Mr. De Jouy (the hermit) had writ- 
ten an opera, called la Vestale, which was received with 
great approbation. In such a case it is an invariable cus- 
tom in Paris to make a parody on the applauded work ; 
and the minnows in literature would think it a great neg- 
lect of duty if they were not forthwith to set about it; the 
more estimable the performance, or the more celebrated 
the author, the better the game. On the present occasion, 
various parodies made their appearance, and one among 
them excelled in pointed wit and sarcasm. The Vestal 
was travestied into a milliner’s apprentice; her heroic 
Roman lover into a sergeant ; the sacred fire into a night. 
lamp, and so on. It took uncommonly ; and the genuine 
friends of the drama only regretted that poor Mr. De 
Jouy had been rather too roughly handled, and they feared 
that it might discourage him from further attempts; but 
on their calling for the name of the author, they were not 
a little surprised to hear that it was Mr. De Jouy himself, 
who had procured this double treat to a liberal and en-. 
lightened public. 

Allow me to add also to your store an anecdote about 
old Chapelle, of ludicrous memory. The good man had 
established a kind of intimacy with a maiden lady of some 
literary acquirements, which latter were perhaps a little 
enhanced by her keeping a well-stocked cellar of choice 
wine. Her house was an excellent resource whien other 
friends happened to be engaged; for no where could 
Minerva and Bacchus be more cordially united. Unfor- 
tunately, Chapelle seldom failed to enter into a brown 
study, when he got a little too much of the good thing ; 
and he generally communicated his feelings to others, as 
stated in your No. 149. The waiting-woman of the lady 
found her mistress, one evening, bitterly weeping, pleurant 
& chaudes larmes, on the sofa, and her companion in an 
arm chair, apparently sunk into deep despondency, with 
his hands resting on ‘his knees. The servant respectfully 
inquired into the cause, and she was told that Pindar, the 
poet, was the subject of the lamentations which she wit- 
nessed ; that his death had unquestionably been much ac- 
celerated by the unskilfulness of his physician, and that it 
was an irreparable loss to the republic of letters. The 
poor girl, being rather of a sympathetic turn, thought her- 
self'in duty bound to join in the grief of her betters; and 
she was just in the act of pulling out her handkerchief, 
when, merely by way of saying something, she lugged in 
the question, when the melanchely accident had happened ? 
Understanding thereupon that it was more than two thou- 
sand years ago, she began to laugh so heartily, that firet 
her mistress, and finally Chapelle himself thought proper 
to follow her example. The expected trio of sighs and 
groans was therefore changed into one of laughter, which, 





* Alluding toa communication now in the possession of the 





editor. 
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like that of Homer's gods, threatened to become inex- 
tinguishable. The lady fell into hysterics, the fille de 
chambre rolied on the carpet, and Chapelle had to hold his 
sides, which were almost literally bursting, when Moliére 
called to fetch him home.—Yours, 

Liverpool, August 26, 1823. 

i cpm ans cnn cuoatnnenntanecel 
LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS 
OF LIVING ARTISTS.* 
—— af 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—It is my intention (if I have your permission) to 
offer a few remarks, or if you please criticisms, on the 
snall but pleasing collection of pictures now exhibiting in 
the lecture-room, at the Lyceum, principally the works of 
eur own townsmen. I make choice of the Kaleidoscope, 
because I consider it a paper which from its nature is pe- 
culiarly adapted te receive and publish notices on the fine 
arts; and am not a little surprised that this subject is not 
more frequently introduced into it. But you will per- 
haps inquire who it is that would thus presume to thrust 
his opinion before the public on a subject of such great 
importance, and what knowledge or experience has he to 
constitute him a judge. To this I can.only answer, that 
vohom 1 am you will probably never know, nor is it neces- 
sery you should. Of my pretensions to criticism you will 
yourself be enabled to judge by the opinions I shall offer, 
and which you will have the power to suppress or to pub- 
lish, as you may approve or condemn them. But before 
entering upon my task, I do think it necessary to say this 
for myself, and I say it without egotism, that I have had 
some little experience in the arts, and therefore do not 
take up my pen entirely ignorant of my subject; nor is it 
from a malicious, selfish, of improper motive; but sin- 
cerely to do good, if I can, by bringing a deserving col- 
lection of pictures into notice: and if I fail in this, I will 
take care not to do harm, for it will be my aim to award 
to each artists his full meed of encomium, and where I can- 
not praise, tobe silent. Indeed, in taking upon myself the 
office of critic, I do so, not because I consider myself ca- 
pable of performing the task adequately or effectually, but 
because I have frequently known a fruitless attempt to do 
a good thing call forth a successful one, when nothing else 
would. And that this may be the result of the present 
attempt, no one will desire more than myself; for when- 
ever I find any one willing to relieve me of the task I have 

imposed an myself, and at the same time capable of doing 
it justice, I shall resign my voluntary office with pleasure. 
After reading the various letters and remarks that have 
appeared in the papers, stating the incapacity of the artists 
to furnish an exhibition annually, I was very agreeably 
surprised to see such an excellent cellection as the room 
presents; it being entirely filled with pictures, the gene- 
rality of which forcibly impresses us with a conviction 
that a vast improvement has taken place in the arts within 
the last twelve months in this town, they being decidedly 
saperior to those in the last exhibition. The room, I am 
sorry to add, is not so favourable as it might be; nor is the 
light so good ; but these defects are entirely forgotten in the 
contemplation of the superior arrangement of the pictures, 
an arrangement that reflects infinite credit on those artists 
who have constituted the hanging committee. Indeed, 
every thing is managed in a superior manner, and fora 
gmall exhibitian, I scruple not to aseert it is the best we 
have ever had in-the town, considering itis composed al- 
most entirely of the productions of resident artists. The 
iiret picture that.claims the visitors’ attention is'a beau- 
tiful painting, by Westall, the subject, Johanna the 
mother of the Emperor Charles V. watching the body 
of her husband. Itismarked No.1, in the catalogue, and 
is hung over the door, which is as good a light as the room 
affords. On the whole, I do not consider this picture well 
“ goheeived, but there are parts which are particularly 


® See note vo correspondents, under the head Fivz Arts, 
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-| admirable relief to her pale complexion: the drapery 


fine. The figure of Jotianna is a beautiful specimen of 
bold and vigorous drawing; she is sitting in an attitude 
of intense and fixed grief; her hands, spread over each 
other, are made te grasp her knee ; her jet-black hair hangs 
in a neglected braid over her left shoulder, giving an 


drawing is very spirited throughout. > 
on the right hand, is a large picture of the Deluge 
(an original design) painted by our townsman Alex- 
ander Mosses. Mr. M. has hitherto been known to 
us only as s portrait painter, and his talent for historical 
design has scarcely been surmised. The subject before us 
will, therefore, be viewed with astonishment and admira- 
tion; it is boldly conceived and executed with the hand of 
a master. The idea has been taken from a beautiful ima- 
ginary picture of the deluge, in Elizabeth Smith’s frag- 
ments, an appropriate quotation from which is given in 
the catalogue. The whole scene is intended to convey to 
the mind an awful idea of the elemental strife and human 
desolation, that may be supposed to have existed at the 
dreadful time when all nature, except the favoured family, 
were ingulphed in the merciless waters to appease the 

justly awakened vengeance of their offended Maker. ‘It, 
like all other scriptural subjects, haa been frequently 
handled, and perhaps never with complete success; but 
the most celebrated of these attempts is the famous picture 
by Nicholas Pousin, on the merits of which there are di- 
vers opinions. If the picture I am now attempting to de- 
scribe, the eye is not tired with aconfused number of, ob- 
jects, Mr. M. having very judiciously confined the interest 
to one groupe, consisting, we may suppose, of a husband, 
wife, and child. They are on the summit of a high rock, 
that is still seen raising its terrific form above the dashing 
waters. The soul of the female has quitted its mortal 
tenement, and she is stretched with all the stiffness and 
ly appearance of death by the side of her partner; 


that its spirit is about to quit the unequal struggle; its 
head has sunk listless on the father’s knee, with its drench- 
ed locks hanging down, end its arms ere convulsively 
grasping his leg. There isa little tameness visible in the 
drawing of this figure, but on the whole I consider it well 
conceived. The light blue drapery in which it is clad 
harmonizes delightfully with the distant waters nearly the 
same tone; but the best and principal figure of the groupe 
is that ef theman. This I consider a master-piece of draw- 
ing. He still lives, and sppears to have a full perception 
of bis dreadful situation. One arm hangs down, and the 
hand grasps the cold, lifeless wrist of the dear partner, who 
has just fallen a sacrifice to the Almighty vengeance ; 
the other is clenched in agony over his burning forehead. 
The expression of his countenance is terrific: It is turned 
up towards the heavens, and the features bear the ex- 
pression of hopeless despair. ‘The eye-balls are seen 
starting from their sockets, and glare horridly as 
though even in the bitterness of death the spirit was 
unsubdued, and the demon etill held thraldom over his 
mind. His strong muscular form and eun-burnt com- 
plexion is beautifully contrasted with the pale delicate tone 
of flesh in the other two figures, and the harmony is kept 
up by the introduction of a dark crimson drapery conceal- 
ing part of his figure. There is another figure seen half 
lost beneath the water, but clinging to an adjacent rock 
‘with the despairing grasp of a drowning man. The draw- 
ing of the back.of this ifigure will particularly strike the 
attention of the amateur as something resembling the 


this picture which I cannot entirely approve of. I think 
a greater breadth of fight might have assisted the effect ; 
and a warmer tone of colouring where the reflection of 


on the other side is the child, who appears so far exhausted, 


aa pagent lager heme al, sage only exist in my 
mind ; and the picture, on the hale, cannot fail te 

vg Mr. M. far highs | in the public estimation than 
he has ever yet stood.- But'I have been carried so far in 

Soneriing is 2% icture, that I find I shall be compelled 
to close oP cg a he pose Boe which, if you ‘ove 
of, shall only be series in which | will ate 
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seur, on the exhibition of Liverpool artists, because we dis- 
cern in the writer, the candid and amiable characteristics 
which capacitate him for the office he has volunteered. 
We have omitted his allusion to theacademy;. because, and 
we wish it to be clearly understood in the outset, that 
whilst the pages of the Kaleidoscope are freely offered for 
similar communieations, we will not enter inte professional 
squabbles, nor interfere with any coneerns of the artists, 
gave and except their pictures. Intrigues and the ma- 
noeuvres of managerient, are matters in which we, and we 
also believe our readers, take no interest whatever. Our 
Connoisseur will oblige us by forwarding any future com- 
munieation somewhat earlier in the week (say Wednesday, ) 


Tusatnicals.—We had addressed a note to a Constant Reader 
of Manchester, which we must postpone until next week. 


Tae Harp or Carepon14, from a Lancaster correspondent, 
and the lines of Canmore in our next, 


G. We note has been received. It wasan involuntary omis. 
sion on.our part to neglect acknowledging it before. Jt 
shall be{inserted at our very first leisure. ; 


Tax Cxassica.—The passage in the letter of J. 8. fun. towhtob 
baggy oc sap cep ee 
tion, as it does not, in its present form, strengthen 
argument of the writer. After observing ttmt’ England 
can boast of Milton, Pope, Scott, and Byron, of Robertson, 
Hume, Gibbon, Roscoe, é&c. our correspondent, somewhat 
wwexpectedly, points to these facts as a confirmation of his 














page.) Wemay be very:dul), but we do not see the force of 
the inference drawn from the premises. All the writerg 
enumerated were or are men of classical attainments; 
and we are at a loss to comprehend the import of the 
‘writer, unless it be that as we have amongst us so many 
“ men ‘of erudition, there is no fear that classical learn- 
ing should go out of fashion, although it should cease to 
be a prominent feature in modern education. The mo- 
dern universities, we suppose, like the monasteries of old, 
may be the depositaries of learning, and the great bulk 
of the country need not trouble themselves about Homer 
or Horace, whilst there are translatots in abundance to 
furnish them with every suthor’s works in pure Engligh. 
It would carry us too far were we to offer an opinion upon 
the general question; but we must observe, that, although 
aconsiderable and apparently enormous portion of time is 
exhausted in the study of the classics at school, we hardly 
know how the time of young boys eould be much better 
employed—for it must be remembered that their study is 
not confined to words, as they are, at the same time, ac- 
quiring ideas through a pleasing and poetical medium, and 
eS Ve eee en universal 
grammar. 
Hongsty.A correspondent who subscribes 4 Kaave, is ree 
quested to be explicit as to the originality of his essay on 
Honesty. It bears so much resemblance in style to com- 
positions of the writers of half @ century or 4 century 
past, that we think it possible our correspondent may have 
been‘ making free with other men’s ideas, A simple 
yes, oF no, will satisfy us on this head. 


cannot be expected to be apprized of the nature 
of our work. Had he been amongst our readers, for even 
a moderate period of time, he would have been aware that 
the investigation of the case of Andrew Rideing is not ex- 
actly adapted for the Kaleidoscope. Some few alterations, 
and an accompanying. commentary may, however, ebviate 
our objections to it in its present state; and if the writer 
‘will leave the article at our disposal, we will appropriate its 
contents, we trust; to his satisfaction. 
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the lightning is seen would have been more natural. 


Fins Artrs.—With pleasure we insert the letter of 4 Connoles j 
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